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PSALM i : AN INTERPRETATION. 



By Professor Hermann Gunkel, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 



Blessed is the man 
Who walks not 
According to the thoughts of the godless, 
Who stands not with sinners, 
Who sits not among scoffers; 
But in Yahweh ' is his delight, 

And his law he studies day and night. 

He is like a tree planted 

By water-courses, 
Which produces its fruit in its season, 

And its leaves do not wither. 2 

Not so the evil-doers; 

No, they are like chaff 

Which the wind carries off. 
Therefore the evil-doers shall not abide the judgment, 

Nor sinners remain in the company of the righteous; 
For Yahweh knows the way of the righteous ; 

But the way of the evil-doers is destruction. 

The psalm contrasts the lot of the pious man with that of the 
godless man ; the belief in providence, as it was cherished 
especially by Judaism, is expressed here in simple words — the 
belief that the good must fare well, and the wicked must fare ill. 
Not without reason this poem is placed like an introduction to 
the rest of the Psalter, in which the belief in providence plays 
such an important r61e ; before we hear the prayer, the lamenta- 

'Thus we must read, I think, for stylistic and metrical reasons, instead of "in the 
law of Yahweh." 

3 The words " and all that he attempts he accomplishes," because they do not 
belong to the figure of the thriving tree, are probably an interpolation. 
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tion, and the exultation of the pious in the Psalter, we are given 
the general idea which is the marrow and bone of their piety. 

First the poet pictures the pious man. The form in which 
he clothes his thoughts is that of a benediction ; this was a 
favorite Hebrew mode of describing the reward of virtue ; and 
the writers liked to begin their poems with this word of good 
omen. The first characteristic of a pious man which the psalm 
mentions is a negative one, namely, that he keeps himself separate 
from the impious, absolutely and in every respect. Judaism was 
constantly in danger of losing its religion through contact with the 
gentiles and apostates. Protection from such could be had only 
by complete separation, and injunctions were constantly given 
the Jews to be on their guard against the false ideas of unbe- 
lievers. This reminds us of the aversion of the Pharisees against 
having anything to do with " sinners." The psalmist makes 
clear the necessity that a righteous man should wholly avoid 
the wicked by presenting this thought three times in variant 
but parallel sentences ; the pious man avoids walking, and 
standing, and sitting with them. We may imagine the charac- 
ter of these scornful men from allusions elsewhere : they are 
men of the world, who think only of earthly means ; the idea, 
which above all they deride, is the very one that is proclaimed 
by the psalm, namely, that man acquires every good thing 
through the fear of God. It is manifest — they scoffingly say 
— that many a pious man fares ill, and that many a man who 
does not seek God fares very well. 

Positively, the pious man is described as a lover of the law. 
He does not think of money, nor of acquiring money ; on the 
contrary, he spends all his time in the study of the law, that he 
may learn the will of God more fully. Thus one might paint 
him after his day's work reading his scroll at night by the light 
of his small lamp. There is a similar poem on the prosperity of 
the pious man in the book of Jeremiah (17: 7 ff . ) ; there it is said 
of the pious man that he " trusts in Yahweh," here that he reads 
the law. This is certainly a significant difference; the psalm 
comes from that period in which the written law determined 
piety, that is to say, from the post-exilic period after the down- 
fall of the state and the decline of prophecy. 
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This description of how the righteous man acts is followed 
by a picture of the blessing which he receives from God in 
return for it. The simile of the verdant and fruit-bearing tree 
that is carefully transplanted by the gardener to water-courses 
(irrigation ditches), makes a deep impression on the minds of 
the inhabitants of the dry East ; it is more characteristic of 
Egypt and Babylon than of Palestine. 3 The simile is perhaps a 
poor reproduction of a more primitive mythological one, a 
simile of the tree of life which stands in the paradise of God, by 
the waters of life, and bears within itself life eternal. 4 

The second part treats of the godless. It is natural that the 
pious poet should disdain to set forth the secret thoughts of the 
godless man ; even if he had the psychological ability to picture 
them, he would still avoid such wicked things. His object in 
writing is not to impart facts to the reader, but to deter him from 
impiety. Therefore he does not describe the godless man's 
thoughts, but only his ill fate. In other psalms also, where we 
read of the "transgressors," we seldom find an exact descrip- 
tion of their views of life. 

We may say that the profound piety, the turning of the 
whole life to God alone, can as a matter of course be accom- 
plished only by the few. Thus in Judaism we have the compara- 
tively small circle of the pious ; and then outside of that the 
children of the world, who, by national connection belong to 
the chosen people, but who have shallow thoughts of Jewish 
piety and are negligent in the observance of the law. It has been 
the misfortune of Judaism, from ancient times until the present 
day, that these unfaithful individuals are found in the circle of 
the mighty and the rich, who through their intercourse with 
foreigners of their own rank adopt foreign customs and views 
and thus they one after another abandon Judaism. Such 
unfaithfulness to Judaism became especially frequent during the 
time of the Greek domination, where the "godless" are the 
Hellenists. Conditions very similar to these must have existed 
during the period of Persian control ; and indeed such defection 
may have begun even before the exile. The psalmist describes 

3 So Baethgen. * Cf. Rev. 22 : 2 ; Ezek. 47 : 12 ; Ps. Sol. 14:3- 
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the fate of such transgressors : a sudden, frightful, final destruc- 
tion. For the description of such an end the simile of the chaff 
is a favorite one. In the East the grain is usually separated 
from the chaff by throwing the straw up into the wind on 
elevated open threshing-floors ; then the wind catches the chaff 
and carries it off. 

Now follows the application. It was the regret of the pious 
that in Israel so much chaff was mixed with the grain, that there 
were so many godless men among the righteous. But some 
day Yahweh will pass judgment upon Israel and separate the 
godless from the pious. Then the pious will remain, but the 
wicked will be destroyed ; and so Israel will become what God 
wills her to be, "a community of the righteous." This is the 
hope of the pious. At the end the general tenet is repeated : 
God takes care of the pious ! Often it might look as though 
God were entirely indifferent in regard to good and evil, when 
the pious man perishes in need and distress, while at the same 
time the wicked man prospers. But believe it not ! Despair 
not ! God takes care of the pious, and the way of the wicked 
leads to the abyss. 

As to its form the psalm cannot be called a real hymn ; it 
is a didactic poem, with a lyrical admixture. The psalm is 
certainly not a great original work : the thoughts and the 
expressions are colorless and follow beaten paths. The main 
thought, the fate of the pious and the godless man, is expressed 
in the psalms and elsewhere in many passages ; and even the 
similes of the verdant tree and the chaff are very common. 
Nevertheless, the words of this unpretentious psalm are attrac- 
tive and impressive in their simplicity ; while by means of their 
position at the beginning of the Psalter, they have become 
almost classic. The Jewish doctrine of retribution expressed in 
the psalm is according to our ideas, too superficial : we can- 
not believe that piety and external welfare always go together. 
Yet this doctrine is founded on a fundamental conviction of all 
higher religion — the conviction that piety must bear fruit, and 
that religion is not merely a subjective experience — rather that 
the pious man receives God's blessing and guidance. 



